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THE registration reports of Massachusetts reveal the fact that the 
natural increase of the foreign population, in that State, is consider- 
ably greater than that of the native or American population. Ina re- 
port made to the city government of Boston, it is stated that the 
whole increase of population in that city, for the years 1849 and 
1850, from the excess of births over deaths, was among the foreign 
population. Since that time, Dr. Allen, of Lowell, thinks it will be 
very Gifficult to prove that there has been any natural increase of 
population in that city with the strictly American portion. And the 
same writer suggests that with the present increase of that element 
and the stationary condition of the original stock, it will be but a 
few years before the principal cities and towns of that State, if not 
the Commonwealth in all its departments, will contain a majority of 
those born of foreign parents. 

The registration reports of Vermont reveal the same condition of 
things in a lesser degree. Ina foreign population of a little more 
than ten per cent. of the whole, or almost nine Americans to one 
foreigner, the ratio of increase is more than three of the latter to one 
of the former. A general census of the city of Burlington, recently 
made, shows the forcign population largely in the ascendant, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that if the census takers had descended into 
the minute particulars of births and deaths, it would have been 
found that the natural increase of the population was among those 
of foreign descent.* 


* So also in Rhode Island. The thirteenth registration a shows that in that State, in 
1865, there was one child born of American parentage in 60.2 of the total population, and of 
foreign parentage one in 33.7 ; and that in ten years the gain of population, by excess of 
births over deaths, has been of American 4.4 per cent., and of foreign 19.1 per cent. In the 
city of Providence the females of foreign birth, married, and in the child-bearing period of 
life, ne peed twice as many living children, in proportion to their numbers, as those of 
American ° 
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These facts have given rise to the inquiry what will be the condi- 
tion of society twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred years hence, if this pre- 
ponderance of the births in favor of foreigners shall continue? It 
also suggests the inquiry as to the cause of this continued and marked 
increase of the foreign birth-rate over that of the American, and the 
proper remedy to be applied. 

The former of these inquiries I do not propose to discuss. I 
leave the question for theologians and metaphysicians. Upon the 
latter, viz., the cause and the remedy, I will offer a few suggestions 
which may throw some light upon the diagnosis and the therapeutical 
indications. 

Any person who has glanced over the columns of the secular, and, 
to some extent, the religious press of the day, can hardly fail to have 
noticed the increase of a class of advertisements addressed to “ The 
‘married, or those about to marry,” “To Ladies, only,” &c. &c., pro- 
posing to give instructions how persons may have or avoid having a 
family, how they may enjoy all the sensual gratifications of married 
life without increase unless they specially desire it. There are also 
advertisements of “ Golden Pills” and “ Female Regulators,” which 
are warranted to correct all “female irregularities,’ and “to remove 
all obstructions.” Though the editors of these papers would blush 
with shame to print in their editorial columns the obscenity and in- 
decency which they admit as advertisements, still very few have the 
stamina to reject them. Some papers are almost entirely devoted to 
them. 

Whence is this? The demand among the people requires it, and 
the very fact of advertising creates a demand for the information 
promised. The louder it is heralded, and the more ridiculously ab- 
surd or extravagant the pretensions, the ‘more eagerly it is sought 
after. The demand regulates the supply, and, taking the increase of 
these nefarious advertisements as the criterion of our judgment, the 
demand must be alarmingly on the increase. That these advertise- 
ments are read, there can be no doubt. Common curiosity would 
lead to that result. 

Again, if you go into any of the stores or drug shops of the coun- 
try, even in towns quite remote from the centres of business, and 
among a class of people whom we should think most unlikely to seek 
after or require such articles of merchandise, you will find “ Golden 
Pills,” “Female Regulators,” &c., everywhere exposed for sale. And 
the sales are oftentimes prompt, rapid, and large. There is a de- 
mand for them, and it is increasing, as every merchant and druggist 
will tell you if you ask him the question. Why is this? Through 
the medium of the Post Office every neighborhood is flooded with 
“ private circulars” or “special notices,” addressed indiscriminately 
to young and old of both sexes. These circulars are ostensibly in- 
. tended “for married people only,” or “for ladies only,” but the 

taking title gives the idea of some “secret worth knowing,” and so 
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they are “privately” read by the whole family; and, charmed with 
the idea of “golden pills” for the cure of human ills, or of a “ regu- 
lator” which “regulates ” all “irregularities” and “removes all 
obstructions,” the husband or son is “privately” posted off to the 
store or drug shop to obtain this rich boon, which is to make them- 
selves “as gods, knowing everything.” And these nostrums are used. 
As physicians, we have occasion to know it, to our own sorrow and 
the overwhelming sorrow of our patients. We see it in the shatter- 
ed constitutions, the pale, ghastly faces, betokening the presence of 
inward disease which no human remedy can reach. We see it in the 
feebleness of future life, which years of medicine and repentance 
can scarcely overcome. We see it in the appalling revelations of 
the post-mortem examination, by which we are enabled with the naked 
eye to trace its progress through the various stages of inflammation 
to the fatal end. We see these results and know their cause. And 
we sound the warning note against them; but, like the bird which has 
come within the charmed circle, people who are aecounted rational 
on all other matters, here seem to have lost all power of reflection, 
and rush madly on to inevitable destruction. 

But further ;—years ago it was not uncommon to sce families 
numbering 6, 8, 10, 12, and even 15 children growing up under the 
paternal roof. The patriarchs of old were the progenitors of large 
families, and to be childless was reckoned so great a calamity among 
the Jews, as to demand special prayer that the judgment of heaven 
might be averted. All along down from that period until within 
the memory of many of us who are here to-day, to have no children 
has been regarded as a calamity to ve deplored rather than a bless- 
ing to be desired. Later years have wrought a change in this sen- 
timent, and the average size of families has been gradually dimin- 
ishing, till.now there are very many households where there are but 
one, two or three children. 

From the records of several of the oldest towns in Massachusetts, 
it appears that the first generation had an average of 8 to 10 chiidren 
to a family; the next three averaged 7 and 8; the 5th, 5; and the 
6th, less than three to each family. No doubt the records of the 
longest settled towns in our State, would show nearly the same 
results. And so the average has been gradually lessening among 
families of American descent, till the startling fact has given rise to 
the question, whether the American race is not destined to run out. 
Whence has arisen this remarkable change? Not from inability to 
procreate or to bear children, we are sure. We know no reason 
why as a race we are not as vigorous in this respect as our ances- 
tors. Climate, habits of living, demands of society, disease, may 
have wrought changes in the system, but still these have not produced 
such degeneracy of the race, as to indicate the loss of reproduc- 
tive power, or that puny progeny would be the result. Formerly 
child-bearing was considered to be the natural consummation of 
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wedded bliss; a result so certain to follow, provided no organic ob- 
struction existed, that no means could prevent it, and none were 
desired. Now-a-days it is not so. We cannot say that the happy 
couple whose mutual love has been mingled at the marriage altar, 
will ever fulfil the scripture injunction, “ multiply and replenish the 
earth.” They may and they may not. The obligation sits loosely 
upon them, and is easily thrown off. Society has claims upon them. 
Instead of the retirement of domestic life, woman must now mingle 
in public affairs. She must occupy the pulpit, the forum, the ros- 
trum, the stump. She must answer the demands of sociability, 
by visiting, travel, social parties, the dancing hall, the street, the 
places of public amusement, the whirl of fashion. These are incon- 
sistent with the condition of pregnancy. One or the other must give 
place. And since the spirit of the age indicates that woman may 
occupy a different sphere from that in which she has formerly moved ; 
and since all the public pursuits and offices hitherto held exclusively 
by man, may yet be the objects of her ambition, she should not be 
compelled to exclude herself from the excitements and amenities of 
social or public life. And then again, they reason, the expense of 
raising up familics is greater now than formerly. The greater the 
number of children, the greater the expense, and it cannot be en- 
dured. The closest economy now is required to save us from pover- 
ty or the poor house. The toils and trials ofa family are too severe 
and burdensome. 

The result of this reasoning and much of a similar nature is, that 
it becomes a matter of study, how shall we avoid suffering the pains 
and penalties of child-bearing? To answer this question, some 
resort to the advertisements and circulars to which we have alluded, 
procure the means recommended, and use them whenever pregnancy 
is suspected. A correspondent of the Medical and Surgical Repor- 
ter, Philadelphia, relates the case of a woman who rode 20 miles in 
a lumber wagon with a view to produce miscarriage, but failing in. 
this, resorted to a wire which she kept for that purpose. She stated 
that many women of her acquaintance used the same means to pre- 
vent increase of family. Remonstrance against the practice was un- 
heeded, and although suffering severely from the effects of her attempt, 
she besought the doctor not to give her anything to “stop it.” The 
same correspondent relates another case where the husband of a 
woman pregnant nearly three months, had occasionally used the wire 
for the same purpose, having been instructed how to use it, he said, 
by a “doctor out west.” The attempt to introduce it gave her much 
pain, and produced a tumor of the cervix which extended into the 
body of the uterus. This operation had been resorted to several 
times, with nearly a fatal result each time. Other like instances may 
have perhaps occurred in the observation of every physician present, 
but these are sufficient for our purpose. 

Other persons of this class, fearing the results which may follow 
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the use of such means when applied by themselves, apply to the 
physician to become a party in the work of destruction. These ap- 
plications are not only numerous, but fearfully increasing in number. 
Almost every physician is importuned to engage in the nefarious 
business. Some, alas for poor human nature! despite the enactments 
of law and the chidings of conscience, make it a part of their regular 
practice. The applications come in many cases from intelligent, high- 
minded women; from those who would shrink back with horror from 
the commission of even the most insignificant offence. They come 
in such form and with such imploring importunity, that it is difficult 
to resist. The fees are large, and no credit is given or required. 
If the physician has moral or religious or legal scruples in regard 
to the matter, and attempts to reason or argue with the applicant, to 
dissuade her from the act, she will reply, perhaps, as one, we are told, 
actually did, “I don’t want to hear any preaching, I am determined 
to have no more children. I want this operation performed, and if 
you will not do it I will try some one else; andif I can’t get it done in 
this town I'll travel west till I find some one that will do it.” This 
determined woman found “a physician of reputable standing,” it is 
said, who performed the “ operation.” 

_Again; the notion has somehow become prevalent among so- 
called intelligent women, that miscarriage or abortion at less than 
three months is a matter of small consequence. There is no life at 
that period, they say, and consequently nothing is destroyed, and no 
wrong or crime is committed. They say, “ doctor, I have gone two 
months or a little more over my time, [ a’nt quite regular, and I 
want you to give me something to bring around my monthly periods, 
and then I shall be well again.” Such cases have become so com- 
mon in practice, as sometimes to throw the conscientious physician 
off his guard, and lead him to prescribe what he may afterwards 
regret. This view is no doubt the offspring, in part, of the “ private 
circulars ” that are so profusely distributed every where in our land. 
Whether it be correct, will perhaps appear more clearly as we proceed. 

But there is still another aspect of the subject which I desire to 
present. 

Neither among the American people, nor in the organization of the 
Protestant church, is there any standard by which the question of 
criminality or non-criminality of the destruction of the fatus in ulero 
previous to a certain period may be decided. All agree that it has life 
after the period of quickening, and that, unless there be some organic 
obstruction by deformity or disease, or the life of the mother be endan- 
gered, it would be undoubtedly criminal to destroy its life. The moral 
sense of most people revolts at the idea of destroying the foetus after 
this period. It is held to be a high crime, by the law and by common 
consent. But there is a period previous to that, which neither law, 
nor general opinion, nor any Protestant standard covers. And on 
this point opinions among medical men are divided. It is an open 
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question among them, whether there is really any such life in a foetus 
under the period of quickening, as to render it a criminal offence to 
destroy it. The Protestant church neither connives at nor encour- 
ages the use of any means to thwart the efforts of nature in procrea- 
tion, but it issues no mandate upon the subject which it regards as 
obligatory upon all its members. In the absence of all these 
guides to a right or wrong decision, individuals are left to form their 
judgment from the circumstances in which they appear themselves to 
be placed, or from their own desires and wishes, and hence have no 
settled convictions; except it be that there is no criminality in mis- 
carriage if it be procured within two or three months of conception. 

In the Romish church it is not so. Through all its stages life is 
carefully guarded, by the confessional, which puts the father confessor 
in possession of secrets communicated to no other person; ky the 
stern denouncement of procured abortion as a sin; and by the pains 
of excommunication fulminated against all who in any wise partici- 
pate in attempts at its destruction. Hence it is a fact that criminal 
abortion is seldom found among the adherents of this church, and 
miscarriage is an event greatly deplored. Hear its edict upon this 
subject : 

‘‘ The very instant conception has taken place, there lies the vital germ of a 
man. True, it is hidden in the darkness of the womb, and it is helpless; but 
has sacred rights, founded on God’s law, and so much the more to be respected 
because it is helpless. It may be already a living man, for neither mothers nor 
physicians can tell when life is infused; they can only tell when its presence is 
manifested, and there is a wide difference between the two things. At any rate 
it is from the first moment potentially and in naturd a man, with a body and 
soul destined most surely by the will of the Creator and by his law to be 
developed into the fulness of human existence. No one can prevent that 
development without resisting and annulling one of the most sacred and im- 
portant laws established by the Divine Author of the universe, and he is 
a criminal, a murderer, who deals an exterminating blow to the incipient 
man, and drives back into nothingness a being to whom God designed to 
give a living body and an immortal soul. From this it follows that the 
young woman whose virtue has proved an insufficient ian to her honor, 
when she seeks by abortion to save in the eyes of man the honor she has forfeit- 
ed, incurs the additional and deeper guilt of murder in the eyes of God, the Judge 
of the living and the dead. Who can express what follows with regard to those 
women who, finding themselves lawfully mothers, prefer to devastate with poison 
or with steel their wombs rather than bear the discomforts attached to the privi- 
lege of maternity, rather than forego the gaieties of a winter's balls, parties and 
plays, or the pleasure of a summer’s trips and amusement.” 

Whether this ecclesiastical edict be correct or not, it forms a 
standard for the guidance of all within the pale of that church organi- 
zation. Whilst other church organizations leave a question of such 
vital importance to the perpetuity of the race, to be decided, as the 
fancy or caprice of the individual concerned shall dictate, the Romish 
church solves it at once, and for all time. Whilst we as a profes- 
sion are afloat upon the sea of divided opinion, and are quite unlikely 
to reach entire unanimity upon all its phases, a body of ecclesiastics, 
pretending to little if any knowledge of physiology or physiological 
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action, have decided the question for the whole body of believers in 
that faith; and to this decision there is no demurring, nor from it 
any appeal. 

Why is not that decision correct? And why is it not recognized 
as such by christendom in general? “The very instant conception 
has taken place, there lies the vital germ of a man,” “ a being to whom 
God designed to give a living body and an immortal soul.” Wherein 
lies the fallacy of that doctrine? Can it be disproved? Physiology 
teaches us that the essential conditions of fecundation, are the con- 
tact of the spermatozoa of the male with the ovum of the female, and 
the changes which occur as the immediate consequence of that con- 
tact. And that immediately upon that impregnation, the ovum 
starts upon its journey through the Fallopian tubes to the uterus, 
where it establishes its new existence, and by its immediate com- 
mencement of growth manifests its life. It has now within it the 
rudiments and elements of a human being. It will become a “ living 
soul” if the process of its growth is not interrupted. True, its life 
is manifested in a different form, from that of its more complete de- 
velopment. Yet it is the same in kind as when, perfected in all its 
parts, the human being opens its eyes upon the world. When 
did it receive that principle which we call life? The ovum was 
nothing in and of itself; nor were the spermatozoa. Neither had 
life. The union of the two in the locality designed by God for that 
purpose, produces—what? Life! If it be not life, what is it? What 
will you christen it? Growth is the immediate result. Is growth 
ever the result of any principle but that of life? The period of quick- 
ening is only a manifestation of the same principle, in another form, 
a higher degree, an advancement in growth bringing into action 
new organs and new affinities. And the completion of its period of 
incubation, only introduces it into a world of life—itself alive—and 
sets in motion all the minute wheels of the complicated machinery, 
in anew stage of its existence. It is the same life with which it first 
began. In the development of the future man it only exhibits new 
phases to our view. 

If this reasoning be correct, then, does not the edict we have 
quoted above truthfully say, “he is a criminal, a murderer who deals 
an exterminating blow at the incipient man.” Grant that the law of 
the land does not recognize the principle we have laid down, but 
proceeds upon the assumption that the period of quickening is the 
legal commencement of foetal life. How does that affect the question 
‘in its moral bearings? Is not the intent the same, whether the future 
being be struck out of existence when life is only feebly manifested, or 
when it is more fully developed? The law judges of the intention, 
and pronounces no man guilty of murder whose malice aforethought 
is not proved. How is it in the case before us? A married woman, 
who carries about in her person the natural results of the marriage 
connection, seeks to prevent the development of the germ. She un- 
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derstands that if unmolested, that germ will gradually develope itself 
in accordance with the laws established by the Divine Author, into a 
breathing, sentient being, stamped with the image of God. She un- 
derstands also that it has life, and that its sentient life is not a new 
life imparted to it in the process of parturition or contact with the 
outer world, but only the outgrowth of the parent germ. But she 
seeks its destruction. The design deliberately formed, and persist- 
ently carried into execution, is to prevent its development, to strike 
out of existence “the incipient man.” Is there no criminality 
attached to such an act? Are not the intent and the result 
precisely the same, whether the act be consummated at full maturi- 
ty, at the quickening, or at the moment life is implanted in the ovum? 
In what consists the difference? The law of man recognizes the 
one act as murder, and condemns by its penalties the persons 
who aid, abet or commit the crime. The law of God, which takes 
cognizance of motives as well as deeds, which regards the act as only 
the outworking of the heart, makes no distinction among those who 
violate the command, “ Thou shalt not kill,’ whether the act be per- 
formed in one way or another, or at one stage or another: of human 
existence. The intent to destroy life constitutes the animus of the 
deed. Is it not so? True it is, that neither physiologist or physi- 
cian can determine the precise moment when life is infused. We 
know nothing of that subtle principle save by its manifestations. 
The naturalist has watched its progress in the vegetable from the 
first sprouting of the germ seed, to its full maturity in the production 
of flower_and fruit. The physiologist sees the impregnated ovum of 
the animal in all the stages of its existence, from the moment of con- 
ception.to the end of foetal life, and he describes to us its changes as 
-it advances in growth from one period to another, with all the exact- 
ness of’ mathematical demonstration. In both are seen the manifes- 
tations of a principle of life which eludes their grasp or comprehen- 
sion. In both, growth is the result. And the fact that neither can 
determine the exact moment when life began, is a conclusive argu- 
ment that at no period of its progress can it be destroyed, without 
a violation of the laws of nature and of nature’s God, and the risk of 
incurring their penalty ? 

The edict of the Romish church, then, is not only in accordance 
with the teachings of physiology, but with those also of morality, and 
the laws of God. 

If therefore, in this discussion, one or any of the causes of the 
decadence of the American race, as exhibited in the Registration 
Reports of the States mentioned, have been elicited, it becomes a very 
grave question to consider, what is the remedy? In reply, I present 
the following suggestions. 

1, There must be a more determined and uniform moral senti- 
ment among medical men. Their testimony should be unanimous 
against all the means and appliances used for the destruction of life 
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in any stage of its progressive development. As guardians of the pub- 
lic health, we ought to frown upon any and every attempt to interfere 
with the laws of nature in the production of progeny. Doubtless 
gold is as cogent an argument with physicians, as with other men. 
The weakest eyes and the hardest hearts are apt to be strengthened 
and opened, and the toughest consciences made elastic, by the 
“almighty dollar; ” but the moral sentiment ought to be so strong 
among us, that gold or reputation gained in such manner shall become | 
a stinging disgrace to the recipient. More entire unanimity of opinion 
is also desirable in regard to the period when life begins in the 
fetus in utero, in such sense as to make it a crime to destroy it. The 
diversity of opinions among medical men on this point, is seized upon 
by the abortionist to promote the circulation of his nefarious opinions 
and nostrums. And perhaps this same difference of opinion among 
’ physicians may have been to some extent the occasion of the pre- 
vailing sentiment among women, that miscarriage at three months is 
an innocent affair. Whether it be so or not, there is no doubt that 
the united voice of the medical profession against the practice, at any 
and all stages from conception to birth, would render it less popular 
than it now is, if it did not end it. As physicians, we understand 
full well the consequences that invariably follow the use of any appli- 
ances to induce abortion. We know that a large number of cases 
prove fatal, and that the lives of the remainder are sooner or later 
rendered miserable. We know that the practice is detrimental to 
society, to the peace and happiness of domestic life, and to the moral 
well-being of all concerned in it. Is it not, then, a duty we owe to 
ourselves and to community, to our profession and to the great Au- 
thor of all being, not only to condemn the practice as a crime, but 
to discountenance as unworthy members of a noble profession, all 
those of our number who in anywise wink at its continuance? 

2. But the medical profession cannot entirely arrest the evil. It 
is too wide spread and prevailing. Like some chronic diseases with 
which we meet, the ordinary methods of cure are unavailing. A radi- 
cal change in public sentiment is needed. The hearty codperation 
of all good people everywhere is required. The current of public 
opinion among the middle and lower classes has been so strongly 
setting in its favor for years past, that it has become fashionable for 
married people to have no children, or to have but one or two; fash- 
ionable to escape the joys and duties of maternity; fashionable to 
use means, internal and local, to avoid the cares of an increasing 
family. Like other fashions, this has become strong and general. It 
will not be changed at the mere bidding, nor eradicated without a 
mighty effort. The public mind needs to be educated in a different 
direction. The moral scntiments must be cultivated. The con- 
science must be aroused. The deep and damning guilt of destroy- 
ing the lite of a human being at any stage of its existence must be 
portrayed. The consequences of the act, in the feebleness of future 
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life, in the prostration of the vital powers, in the fearful results of 
remorse, shame, utter sterility as the curse of Heaven upon the 
guilty, and sometimes insanity, must be presented with all the earn- 
estness and eloquence of truth. By such action, and the prompt and 
decided codperation of all good people, of all lovers of their race 
and friends of humanity, the growing evil may be arrested, and the 
American race saved from utter annihilation, under the curse of God. 

3. The earnest codperation of editors and publishers of the daily 
and weekly newspapers, and also of publishers in general, is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the desired end. No doubt the strong 
sentiment in favor of the crime has been fostered and nourished by 
the advertisements, and “ private circulars ” and obscene publications 
of the day. The idea is prevalent that editors are not responsible 
for the advertisements they allow to be printed, but only for the mat- 
ter contained in their editorial columns. They must allow their pat- - 
rons to advertise their wares in their own way, and in their own 
language. If they pay for it, the space belongs to them. In some 
sense this may be correct, but it is made the scape-goat for the most 
shameless violations of decency and propriety, and the publication 
of sentiments which ought to and would make the editor’s ears tingle 
for very shame, if they appeared in any column of his paper not 
covered by the “almighty dollar.” The press is an engine of great 
power for good or evil in the land, and those who control it ought to 
be held to a strict accountability for the influence they exert in 
community through its columns. Its power can hardly be over-rated, 
and hence the necessity that on a subject of such vital importance as 
the one under consideration, all its utterances should be in favor of 
virtue and morality, and that everything which tends to demoralize 
the race, or give countenance to crime in any form, should be strictly 
excluded from its columns. No doubt a proper representation of the 
matter to the press of our own State would ensure its cordial codp- 
eration with us in a consummation so devoutly to be wished for by 
every citizen. But in regard to those who are engaged in the publi- 
cation and circulation of the “circulars,” “pamphlets ” and “ period- 
icals,” which find so many readers in our midst, we have less reason 
to hope. Ifthe press refuses to advertise their shameless commodi- 
ties to the world, one medium of communication with the people will 
be cut off, and the evil will be somewhat lessened thereby. But it 
will not perfect the cure. The strong arm of the law, enforced by 
pains and penalties, and by a determined public sentiment, may be 
necessary. The unived voice of public opinion and of the law, may- 
hap, will secure the desired coéperation of editors and publishers, 
and aid us in arresting the evil they have contributed to inflict 
upon us. 

4. But, perhaps, above and beyond all, the moral and religious 
sentiment of the people should be educated. Its point is blunted. 
There is now no keen, vivid sense of wrong done, of sin committed, 
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or of guilt incurred, to deter even those who are professedly christian 


_ people from destroying the life of their incipient progeny. Beyond 


question the idea of committing murder would be revolting to the 
moral sense of the whole community. But the act of which we 
speak is not so considered. Gradually, by an accumulation of pre- 
texts, the voice of conscience has been hushed to silence, so that its 
admonitions are unheeded. ‘The church and the christian commu- 
nity have slept, while the evil has been growing and strengthening, 
widening and deepening in its flow. It will need strong arms and 
determined effort to stay its progress and turn the tide in another 


direction. But the salvation of a race, imperilled by its continuance, 


demands that the effort shall be made. We rejoice to see any signs 
of awakening. Through the columns of a widely circulated religious 


. journal, Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass., has uttered the bold, 


plain, eloquent language of a christian heart awakened to a keen 
sense of the sin and danger of the increasing evil. Public atten- 
tion is arrested and startled by the array of facts presented. The 
voice from the East has found an echo in the West, and the press in- 
forms us that a recent Western Congregational convention adopted 
resolutions denouncing the practice of destroying unborn children as 
inhuman, unchristian, and immoral, and to urge as a solemn duty on 
ministers, christians, and friends of virtue, to strive in all judicious 
ways to awaken the public conscience, and form a healthful public 
sentiment against the enormous crime. 

Let the same voice be echoed and re-echoed through the length and 
breadth of the whole land, till the sentiment becomes established 


‘among all classes, “that he or she is a criminal and murderer, who 


deals an exterminating blow to the incipient man,” and destroys “a 
being to whom God designed to give a living body and an immortal 
soul,” 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE EAR. 
By Henry L. Suaw, M.D. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


A FOREIGN hody in the ear is always a source of anxiety to the friends 
of patients; and although its removal, if accomplished in season, is 
quite easy, it is often by delay rendered very difficult. Most of the 
foreign bodies met with in the ears of children are put in while at 
play, and are often forgotten. With adults their introduction is al- 
most invariably due to the use of extemporaneous ear picks for the 
relief of the intolerable itching in chronic inflammation of the der- 
moid layer of the external auditory canal. 

The ear is more tolerant of foreign bodies than is generally sup- 
posed. . Cotton, which, from a belief in its virtues, is frequently in- 
troduced into the meatus, would often remain for an indefinite time, 
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if the patient was not admonished by the increasing deafness to seek 
relief. Toynbee speaks of a dissection where cotton, which had pro- — 
bably been in the ear for years, produced absorption of the bony mea- 

tus. We can recall several cases where it remained for many years, 

unknown to the patients. Other foreign substances may be carried 

the same length of time. In a late number of the Lancet is the 

report of a case, where a piece of slate pencil was left in the ear for 

over forty years. In one of our own cases, a stone, the size of a pea, 

remained in the canal for years before trouble was produced, and it 

was then caused by attempts at removal. Still another case was that 

of a playmate, who carried a bean in his ear for twenty years, with 

no bad effect, except slight deafness. 

In our own experience the following foreign substances have been 
met wiih: beans, cotton, slate pencils, peas, maggots, cockroaches, 
beads, glass, crockery, shells, paper, pins, ivory, teeth of combs, 
stones and seeds. 

The amount of trouble produced by foreign bodies in the ‘ear de- 
pends upon their nature, position and size. Hard, smooth sub- 
stances, and those not easily affected by moisture, produce far less 
trouble than those of softer material, which are readily expanded. 

At about the middle of the external auditory meatus the canal is 
angular. This change in its course serves somewhat as a check to 
the passage of foreign bodies. It is in this part of the canal that 
they are apt to lodge, and may remain for years before producing 
any injury. In works on anatomy the external meatus is described 
as being narrowest at the middle. The meatus, just before it reaches 
the membrana tympani, is somewhat expanded, as is also the entrance. 
With the exception of this dilatation at the ends, its diameter is 
quite uniform. A casual glance might lead one to suppose that there 
was considerable narrowing at the angle, but on straightening the 
meatus this apparent narrowing will disappear. An examination of 
the casts at the Warren Museum, taken by Dr. R. M. Hodges, con- 
firms the above statement. 

The symptoms caused by the presence of a foreign body, depend 
very much upon its position. When imbedded in wax, as is often 
the case, or fixed on the walls of the meatus, it will not be likely to 
cause serious trouble. Not so, however, if it is at the bottom of the 
canal, in contact with the membrana tympani, or pressing upon it. 
Such a case is usually attended with giddiness, and a feeling of ful- 
ness of the head; which, if the foreign substance is allowed to re- 
main, may be followed by convulsions and even a fatal result. One 
would suppose, from the fact that casts of hardened cerumen are 
occasionally taken from the lower half of the canal, that the mem- 
brana tympani would readily tolerate the presence of a foreign body. 
When pressure is applied over that portion against which the handle 
of the malleus rests, it is attended with pain and marked cerebral 
disturbance. The same is true of the rest of the drum, but in a less 
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degree. Besides the injurious effects above alluded to, the pressure 
of a foreign body on the membrana tympani is very likely to be fol- 
lowed by ulceration and perforation of that membrane, and organic 
changes in the tympanic cavity, which will seriously affect its integri- 
ty. Many cases of internal otitis owe their origin to this cause. . 
We can recall two cases of the kind; in one of which the suppura- 
tive process was arrested by the removal of a piece of slate pencil, 
which protruded into the bio ihe in the other, the ,suppuration 
was undoubtedly prolonged from the presence of a glass bead in the 
tympanum. 

When a foreign body is so large as to fill the whole diameter of the 
auditory canal, and press with considerable force upon its walls, it will 
almost invariably excite acute inflammation. In some of these cases 
the swelling is so great as to completely close the entrance of the mea- 
tus ; rendering even an exploration impossible. When in this inflamed 
condition, the ear will be found to be very sensitive. The use of the 
speculum auris at this time will give rise to excruciating pain, and will 
be likely to be followed by considerable hemorrhage. Under these 
circumstances all attempts at removal should be deferred, until the 
acute symptoms have subsided. Great relief will often be afforded 
by the application of leeches in front and below the external meatus, 
warm fomentations, &c. Occasionally, when suppuration begins, 
there will be a spontaneous discharge of the foreign substance. 

In most cases foreign bodies are lodged in the angular portion of 
the canal; the exceptional cases being those where, from unsuccess- 
ful attempts at removal, they have been pushed through the mem- 
brana tympani, or where that membrane, from previous inflammation, 
or ulceration induced: at the time by the pressure of the foreign 
bodies, has been perforated and has allowed them to pass beyond it. 
One would suppose that it would be impossible for a judicious prac- 
titioner to produce this result. This accident is, however, not un- 
common, and can doubtless in most cases be traced to attempts at 
removal with instruments: when the ear was poorly illuminated. 

It is rare for foreign bodies to remain long in the tympanic cavity 
without producing serious symptoms. These will be modified some- 
what' by the nature of the substance, and the condition of the tym- 
panum. If this has been previously disorganized by inflammation, 
as in most cases of otitis interna, less trouble will probably ensue, 
than when it isin its normal condition. Beans‘and peas, the foreign 
bodies most frequently met: with in the ear, are, from the facility with 
which: they swell, most likely to produce fatal’ results. Undoubtedly 
in some cases the fatal result is due to the violent manipulations to 
which the ears have been subjected by the friends of patients, or to 
their not having consulted'the surgeon until inflammation and swell- 
ing have ensued, which rendered their removal extremely difficult or 
perhaps impossible. 

When a patient is presented with a suspected foreign body in the 
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ear, it is of great importance to examine thoroughly the auditory 
canal; much useless syringing may thus be avoided. By the improv- 
ed method of Tréeltsch this examination is possible at all times, and 
brings to view the whole of the meatus, and if necessary the tym- 
panum. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the syringe for the removal 
of foreign bodies, of whatever kind, from the ear. As a rule it will 
be found successful; the exceptional cases are indeed very rare. 
Most authors agree as to its great advantages over all other instru- 
ments. Yet, to judge from the cases presented at the Infirmary, one 
is led to believe that practically it is not much relied upon by the 
profession. With the syringe, accidents which sometimes attend the 
use of other instruments are avoided, as it is almost impossible with 
it to injure the surrounding parts. When the ear is well illuminated 
a foreign body may often be removed with instruments much more 
quickly than with the syringe, yet there is more risk; ard the attempt, 
if unexccessful, may, by injuring the walls of the canal, render remo- 
val of the substance by the syringe more difficult. 

In this connection it may be well to speak of the manner of syr- 
inging an ear. Although generally considered an easy matter, it is 
often, from the non-observance of certain precautions, very ineffec- 
tual. The most important precaution is to straighten the canal, 
which, as is well known, is readily effected by pulling the external 
ear upward and backward with the left hand, while the right is free 
to use the syringe. By so doing we avoid putting the nozzle of the 
syringe into the external meatus, and thus frequently save the patient 
much pain, and at the same time are enabled to act directly upon the 
foreign substance. The choice of a syringe is a matter of less im- 
portance; any one having a tightly adapted piston will usually succeed 
very well. The small two-ounce rubber syringes, the pistons of 
which are generally accurately fitted, will be found the most reliable 
and convenient. The water used (which should be quite warm and 
pure) ought to be injected with very slight force at first; afterward 
the force may need to be considerably increased. The bursting of 
bubbles of air in the external meatus gives rise to very unpleasant 
sensations. This can generally be avoided by using a good syringe, 
and taking the precaution to fill it very slowly, so that no air shall 
be sucked up. | 

The facility with which a foreign body can be syringed from the 
ear depends somewhat upon its position, and very much upon the 
material. If it has passed but a short distance into the passage, a 
few syringefuls will often be sufficient. Not so, however, if it is at 
the bottom of the canal, or impacted. Then the syringe may require 
to be used many minutes. Hard, smooth substances, as stones, 
beans, &c., are dislodged more readily than those of softer material, 
as paper, cotton, &c. 

Foreign bodies sometimes become quite firmly attached to the 
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walls of the canal, as in the interesting case reported by Dr. E. H. 
Clarke, where a bullet fixed in the bony meatus was removed by 
pressing upon it a strip of adhesive plaster, and then heating it by 
means of a convex lens until it adhered to the bullet. Should the 
symptoms admit of delay in these cases, the removal of foreign 
bodies may well be deferred, the passage being frequently filled with 
tepid water, until they are sufficiently loosened to allow their easy 
removal with the syringe. 

Sometimes the foreign substance so completely plugs the meatus 
as not to allow the water to pass behind it. This, however, can only 
be ascertained by trial with the syringe. Many cases when exam- 
ined by the speculum appear to be in this condition, but on using 
the syringe the foreign bodies are readily discharged. If, after con- 
tinued syringing, the foreign substance is not moved, its position can 
sometimes be changed by the pointed end of a curette, or probe, 
when the syringe can again be used with greater probability of suc- 
cess. Only a very slight change in the position of a body is usually 
sufficient to ensure its removal with the syringe. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the syringing has to be continucd for a long time before it is 
successful. 

With infants and young children great difficulty is often experien- 
ced in preventing violent movements of the head during the attempt 
at removal. An effort to straighten the canal even may be followed 
by a change in the position of the patient’s head. When the passage 
is inflamed, the pain attending the removal may be very severe. Un- 
der these circumstances the use of ether will be found not only of 
great advantage, but frequently indispensable. 

Cases requiring the exclusive use of instruments are very rare. 
A most thorough trial of the syringe should always be made first. 
Instruments are, however, occasionally of great assistance, and some- 
times absolutely necessary. To use them with safety the external 
auditory passage requires to be thoroughly illuminated; unless this 
can be effected, there is danger of producing more injury than might 
result from allowing the body to remain. A pair of rectangular 
forceps furnished with teeth, will be found of great service for the 
removal of substances which admit of being grasped, as paper, cot- 
ton, &c. The principal risk in their use is the danger of pushing 
the body further into the canal. This can be avoided generally by 
fixing it with the pointed end of the curette, before grasping it 
with the forceps. 

The curette and other instruments are sometimes used as Ievers, 
by making a fulcrum of the walls of the canal. This method of pro- 
cedure should always be avoided. If the body is but a short dis- 
tance in the meatus it can be removed more easily and with less risk 
than by this method. If the body is well advanced in the canal such 
@ course can do no good, and may be of positive injury to the soft 
parts. Cases which seem to require the use of instruments in this 
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manner, can be best treated by fixing the body with the curette, and 
then grasping it with the forceps as above described. 

After the removal of foreign bodies there is generally considerable 
vascularity not only of the meatus, but of the membrana tympani. 
This is often due to the irritation produced by the foreign sub- 
stances, but it is usually attributable to the efforts at removal. It 
is, however, of short duration, lasting frequently less than a day. 

But little after-treatment will generally be required. In cases ac- 
companied with considerable inflammation of the meatus, it may 
be necessary to use injections of tepid water. Should it show a ten- 
dency to become chronic in its character, the addition of a few grains 
of acetate of lead to the ounce of water will generally be found 
sufficient to arrest it. 

Boston, Aug. 9, 1867. 


Bibliographical Notices. 


Hicro- Chemistry of ‘Poisons, including their Physiological, Pathological, 
and Legal Relations : Adapted to the Use of the Medical Jurist, Physi- 
cian and General Chemist. By Tuzo. G. Wormizy, M.D., Professor 
of Chemistry and Toxicology in ena Medical College, and of 
Natural Sciences in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; with sev- 
enty-eight illustrations upon steel. New York: Bailliére Brothers. 
1867. Pp. 668. 

Etude Médico-légale et clinique sur L’ Empoisonnement. Par Amprorse 
Tarpiev, Professeur de Médecine légale 4 la Faculté de Médecine de 
Paris, Médecin de \’hépital Lariboisiére, etc. etc. Avec la col- 
laboration de Z. Rovssin, Pharmacien-major de Premiére Classe, 
etc. Avec deux Planches et 53 figures intercaleés dans la texte. 
Paris: J. B. Bailliére et Fils. 1867. Pp. 1067. 

Das Mikroskop in der Toxicologie. Beitrdge zur mikroskopischen und 
mikrochemischen Diagnostik der wichtigsten metall—und Pflanzengifle, 
mit einem Atlas photographirter mikroskopischer Praparate, von Dr. 
A. Ha.wic, prac. Arzte and Kreiswundarzte in Mainz. Pp. 100. 
Mainz, 1865. 

The appearance of these important works within: so short a time, 
and the recent publication of Mr. Taylor’s large volume on medical 
jurisprudence, the greater portion of which is devoted to the same 
subject, have filled a gap in medical literature which has long ex- 
isted; for, since the days of Christison and Orfila, no complete treatise 
on Toxicology has been published; which: in. any way represented ‘all 
that was known in this department. The works of Otto, Hasselt, 
Taylor, and Casper, although excellent treatises in some respects, 
were unsatisfactory working manuals, and the practical medico-legal 
chemist was obliged to glean his. best methods of analysis and his en- 
tire knowledge of some poisons from a wide field of scientific jour- 
nals. Indeed, the chemical as well as the physiological laws of many 
of the alkaloids are still almost unknown ground, and were the real 
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amount of our positive knowledge with regard to some of the subtlest 
of them known to those who make use of poisons for purposes of 
death, both justice and science would be as powerless against them as 
in the days of the Borgia. 

The first of these books, as its title implies, is largely devoted to 
the illustration of the crystalline appearances produced by the action 
of various reagents upon the principal poisons, and the variations in 
these appearances according to the concentration or dilution of the 
substances experimented on. It is the prominence with which this 
object—the limitation of the reactions of the different tests—is kept 
in view throughout the book, which gives it its chief value and claim 
to originality. And yet we cannot help thinking that the author has de- 
voted too much attention to this point, that he has given a needless 
multiplication of tests, and carried his observation of their variation 
to an excess of minuteness. Thus with the ordinary alkalies it can be 
of no consequence to be able to recognize a very small fraction of a 
grain of any of them in toxicology, for much larger quantities than 
this must always be present in animal tissues and fluids, nor can there 
be any practical advantage in showing just the amount of reaction ex- 
hibited by the g¢yp'zqgqth of a grain of sulphuric acid with a baryta 
salt. Too much space also is occupied by purely chemical descrip- 
tions of common substances, which may be found in every text-book 
on chemistry. These, however, are all errors, if they deserve the 
name, in the right direction, and would not be mentioned were it not 
that some important poisons have been entirely passed by, which 
could better have occupied the space thus filled. 

We have nothing else to say of the book except in its praise. The 
processes of analysis are minutely and clearly given, and embrace 
nearly all the results of the most recent observations. As an example 
of this thoroughness it may be stated that some sixty pages are de- 
voted to the processes for the detection of arsenious acid and to the fal- 
lacies of the tests employed. The references to cases of poisoning 
_ which occur throughout the book are chiefly drawn from American 
sources, and thus supplement those found in foreign works on toxicolo- 
gy, but the author might have given great additional value to this im- 
portant part of his work if his examination of the journals of this 
country had been more general. The microscopic illustrations of the 
crystalline appearances of the various poisons in their combinations 
with reagents are admirably rendered. They are engraved with ex- 
treme delicacy and accuracy, from drawings by the wife of the author, 
upon steel, to whom the work is gracefully dedicated. We do not 
hesitate to say that they are the finest representations of the kind ever 
made. The book itself is printed in large and clear type, on the best 
of paper, and in its neat binding makes one of the handsomest vol- 
umes ever issued from the medical press. 


The work of Professor Tardieu may be considered the most com- 
plete treatise on poisoning which exists, as it supplies that defect so 
marked in all which have preceded it, in respect to the clinical and pa- 
thological relations of the subject. The accomplished author has given 
us not only an unrivalled working hand-book of the chemistry of poi- 
sons founded upon the very latest investigations of himself and others 
concerning the comparative merits of the various methods used for 
their detection, and the equally important physiological tests, but also 
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the most minute account of the symptoms and lesions produced by 
each kind of poison. Thus, for example, we find twenty-three cases 
of poisoning by phosphorus recorded at great length and with the 
most accurate attention to the clinical history of each from day to day, 
and fifty pages of the closest print devoted to similar observations in 
connection with arsenic. In addition we find in the introductory por- 
tion of the book a treatise on poisoning in its general relations to legal 
medicine and public hygiene, such as could only emanate from so dis- 
tinguished an authority on these subjects. 


The third volume on our list is quite an elaborate manual of the 
chemical reactions of the most important poisons with the tests usual- 
ly employed in their examination, to which is appended an atlas of 
their microscopic appearances. Unlike the beautiful copying after 
nature, however, by the delicate hand of a lady, we have here the out- 
lines and shadings as caught directly by the sensitive plate without 
the intervention of the artist. Although wanting somewhat in the dis- 
tinctness which marks the illustrations in Prof. Wormley’s book, we 
feel on examining these photographs that we are looking at the crys- 
tals themselves as they appear in the microscope, and that there is no 
possibility of inaccuracy in the figures, which is of course of the 
utmost importance in the purpose of comparison for which they are 
designed. The subjects are better chosen too, we think, being chiefly 
representations of the alkaloids uncombined in most instances with 
reagents, as in the plates just alluded to. Thus we have 12 micro- 
scopic photographs of morphine, 16 of strychnine, 4 of brucine, 4 of 
veratrine, 4 of atropine, 2 of aconitine, 2 of solanine, 4 of digitaline, 
2 of coniine, and 2 of nicotine. It is a valuable contribution to Toxi- 
cology. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON: THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1867. 


DR. JAMES JACKSON. 

Dr. JaMES JACKSON, the revered head of the medical profession in Boston, 
whose decease we briefly announced in our last week’s issue, was born in New- 
buryport in this State, October 3d, 1777, and graduated at Harvard College in 
1796. He took his degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1809. He became at once 
distinguished as a devoted and faithful practitioner, and a zealous student of 
medical science, and in 1812 he was appointed Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in the Medical School of Harvard University, which office he 
held for twenty-four years. In 1817, on the 6th of April, he was chosen the 
first physician of the Massachusetts General Hospital, which office he held with 
an honor to himself and an advantage to the institution and the interests of the 
medical profession too well known to need any eulogy from us, until October 
13th, 1837. He was several times elected President of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society. 

Dr. Jackson’s opinion was preéminent authority during the many active years - 
of his life. His name is known and honored in Europe as well as in this coun- 
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try. Although not a voluminous writer, his contributions to medical literature 
are valued, and will be treasured up as the utterances of one of the law-givers of 
the profession. His constitution was naturally feeble, and he preserved a tolera- 
ble share of health only by the most constant watchfulness, and the strictest 
method in everything which pertained to his mode of life. A professional friend 
remarked to us recently, that he considered his length of days the best evidence 
that could be quoted of his skill and sagacity as a physician. During the last 
year and a half his powers gradually failed, and for many months life had 
been a weary burden to both body and spirit; he was worn out. He leaves five 
children and numerous grandchildren, and several great grandchildren. 

By special direction of the deceased, no public honors were paid at his fune- 
ral, else the whole medical profession would gladly have come forward to testify 
their reverence and love for one who had been their sure reliance for many years 
in questions of perplexity and trial, and whose genial courtesy always made 
those who called him in consultation regard him as a personai friend. His re- 
mains were deposited at Mount Auburn. The injunction which made his funeral 
a private one has prevented any formal meeting of our Medical Societies to take 
notice of his death. The spoken eulogy, however, for which they would have 
furnished an opportunity, has found utterance in the columns of the daily press ; 
and no words of ours can so fitly do him justice. We therefore feel no hesita- 
tion in transferring to our pages the following notices, by Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow and Dr. Holmes, the philosopher and the poet of our medical com- 
munity. 


Our acquiescence in the just order of Providence alone tempers the solemnity 
and sorrow with which we regard the departure from life, even at its latest and 
maturest period, of one whom we have loved and honored. It is the fate of 
most men to fall prematurely by the wayside of an unfinished career. A few 
having reached the goal of ordinary old age, sink gradually into the shade of 
infirmity and seclusion. The end of the most protracted life is at best labor and 
sorrow. Yet we may esteem as fortunate the lot of one whose physical and in- 
tellectual strength have been so nearly commensurate with his great length of 
days; who has associated his own history with the hopes and fears, the affections, 
the joys and sorrows of more than one generation; whose intellect during more 
than fourscore years was never crossed by a cloud; whose energies during that 
long period never shrunk from the performance of all active duty; whose pre- 
sence has been invoked as a blessing by the afflicted, and whose words of wis- 
dom and experience have been oracles to his professional brethren. 

When some of us first knew Dr. Jackson, now gratefully remembered as our 
earliest and longest professional friend, he had been at least ten years engaged 
in active practice, and was then almost at the zenith of his professional reputa- 
tion. He had rapidly risen to this point by the possession of qualities not com- 
mon at that day, when medicine was less a liberal science than it now is; when 
the community were perhaps more exacting, while they were less discriminating, 
and when the judgment of a man’s own peers could not always be depended on 
for impartiality, if, indeed, for competency. The qualities that distinguished 
him then, as since, were habits of unsparing application, a power of rapid ac-_ 
quirement, and of ready adaptation of knowledge to use. To these were super- 
added the high moral attributes of an uncompromising love of truth, of justice 
to the claims of others, of a deep sense of the responsibilities of his profession, 
and a devotion amounting almost to parental love towards those who had be- 
come the objects of his professional care. Excelling his contemporaries in the 
extent of his professional erudition; vigilant in observing the yearly progress of 
his science, as it tended to good or to evil; studious and retentive of the pecu- 
liar features of each succeeding case that passed under his observation ; cheerful, 
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hopeful, courageous and buoyant in the presence of the sick—he received during 
his extended life, more than any man among us, the deference of his compeers, 
and the ardent, grateful, and almost filial reliance of those who in sickness lean- 
ed on him for succor, or in danger looked to him for rescue. 

The character of Dr. Jackson was naturally impulsive and sanguine. Com- 
ing in his early life from the schools of European erudition, he brought with him 
a deep respect for the labor and learning, the authority and conventional pres- 
tige of the then accepted luminaries of medical science. His methods of prac- 
tice during the first half of his professional life were in a high degree energetic 
and decisive. He believed, in common with many others at that day, that most 
diseases were susceptible of control and even of removal, by the active forms of 
medical interference then generally in use. These opinions and habits were 

eatly modified, if not subdued, in the subsequent portions, erhaps the 

ast half, of his long and observing life; so that although he never lost his pro- 
fessional fondness for the forms and implements of his art, and sometimes carried 
their use to a scrupulous degree of exactness, yet -he became more tolerant of 
nature, more humble in his expectations from art, and more distrustful of reck- 
less interference whenever certain harm was to be balanced against doubtful 


good. 

Of his moral and affectional attributes it is difficult fitly to speak. Alike in 
the prosperous and adverse conditions of life, we have never seen his kindl 
heart give way to an unjust or ungenerous impulse. Under afflictions whic 
might have prostrated a mind less disciplined by Christian energy and faith, we 
have known him cheerful, self-controlling and oe When in a moment- 
ous period of his life, his parental hope was abruptly blighted, and an idol which 
he had fondly cherished until solicitude was lost in gratification, suddenly fell 
from his grasp, he did not sink, nor for a moment forget that duty remained to 
be done. With an endurance exemplary as it was exalted, he stepped to the 
post made vacant by the death of his son, and for long succeeding years, revers- 
ing the apparent order of nature, carried out. in his own person the career which 
had seemed destined to another of his race. He became the biographer, and as 
it were the continuer, of his son. Who could so fitly eulogize the virtues which 
he himself had helped to form? ‘Who could so well sustain the character which 
was but a reproduction of his own? 

It is now a third of a century since this great affliction was thus received and 
thus sustained. He sought for and found consolation in his communings with 
the memory of the dead, and the conscientious pursuit of his duty to the living. 
He resumed his professional activity, his interest in life, his relations with society 
and his influence in the harmonious organizations of his own profession. For 
many years, and even up to a late period, he carried with him the respect, the 
attachment and the tender regard of the many friends who had cultivated and 
loved him. Who does not even now remember his quiet step, his benignant 
smile and his friendly greeting, long familiar in our streets, as they were wel- 
come in our dwellings ? 

At length the light of his gifted intellect slowly and fitfully faded out in the 
advancing shadows of physical decay. And now the light of his earthly pre- 
sence is forever withdrawn, leaving his memory alone to console and direct us. 
It is well that he has lived, to complete in his character a model of social and 
rofessional excellence ; it is well that he has died, leaving in the history of his 
fe the record of a task well finished, and a memory on which there is no stain. 


The time has not yet arrived for doing justice to the character and services of 
Dr. James Jackson. The first expressions of love and honor which follow him 
to his resting place, are only such as have been long on the lips of all who knew 
him, mingled with the natural regrets which seem almost selfish when we remem- 
ber his age and its infirmities. The general verdict of his contemporaries among 
us would doubtless have been that he was the model practitioner of their gene- 
ration. The voice of the profession would assuredly assign him the same posi- 
tion among the teachers of the art of healing. 

He himself would have been so unwilling to be over-estimated that those who 
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knew him best cannot help feeling as if they were restrained by the memory of 
his own serene and tempered judgment in using the terms which at once suggest 
themselves when speaking of his gifts and virtues. Yet an intelligence so lucid, 
a knowledge so practical, a skill so consummate, a devotion to his duties so en- 
tire, a spirit so cheerful, a benevolence so thoughtful, a character so truly bal- 
anced, a long life so filled with noble service can hardly be spoken of as they 
deserve without our seeming to use the rhetoric of eulogy. eeplie close to 
the truth, as known and acknowledged in the community where he has lived so 
long we find that we have drawn what looks like an ideal portrait. 

e would not have claimed for himself any extraordinary intellectual attri- 
butes, any more than he would have claimed any special merit for the style of 
those ‘‘ Letters to a Young Physician,” which were mentioned in these columns a 
day or two since among those writings by which “literature as well as science and 
history, gained much more than it would have gained by the arrival of fifty new 
knights sworn specially to ‘ letters.’” But sagacious observing instincts, well- 
adjusted reflecting powers, and practical energy to use them efficiently, are not 
often found in such large measure, so harmoniously blended. He was a child 
to learn, a father to sand a brother to help. 

We might perhaps find men in whom single qualities were more developed 
than any one for which he was distinguished; not rer 3 a man whose outfit for 
the duties of life was more admirable, and who used all his faculties to greater 
advantage. He retained his power and his disposition to be useful into some of 
the last years of his protracted life. When mind and body alike felt the weight 
of infirmity, his tender affections still drew him to those he loved. There is a 
story that old men have been kept alive by transfusing the fresh blood from 
young veins into their own. Many young hearts were tributary through nobler 
channels to his old age. The love of the second and third and fourth genera- 
tions gave new light to his eye and fresh color to his cheek, as they gathered 
around him to look, to listen, to serve, to caress. It was a rare delight to meet 
in his own home this most beloved of old men, who seemed to have hoarded 
the sunshine of more than fourscore years to give it back in smiles to those 
whom he has now left in a world less bright since he is gone. _ 

So passes from us the last of those three brothers whom many of us remember 
as honors to their several callings, types and patterns of the best class of Ameri- 
can citizens. United in the dearest friendship while they lived, we may hope 
that they are at length re-united among the good and faithful servants who have 
entered into the joy of their Lord. As the last of them leaves us we seem to 
look upon them once more as when we used to see them together in their daily 
walk. Charles, grave, learned, judicial by nature, gentle, unselfish, modest, 
whom to have known is the most precious legacy of the past to many of the liv- 
ing; Patrick, great-hearted, impetuous, sanguine, constructive, executive, whose 
footprints were among the first along the opening track of New England’s pro- 
gress; and with them this teacher of teachers, this healer of the sick, this coun- 
sellor of the perplexed, this consoler of the sorrowful, this benefactor of the 
needy, whose sympathies were boundless as the day, and whose priceless labors 
extended through two thirds of a century. With all gratitude for his beautiful 
and most useful life, feeling as we do, that he had filled the full measure of his 
years and of his services, it is yet with sorrowing hearts that we strike from the 
roll of living men the revered and cherished name of JaMES JACKSON. 


Death from Chloroform.—We find the following in the Union Médicale :— 


‘* Another death produced by chloroform (and there is scarcely a month that 
the English journals do not announce one in the most simple and natural manner 
ossible) has just happened at Manchester, under deplorable circumstances. 
ye Arnold, aged 8 years, was operated on for strabismus, at the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Eye, on the 6th of July; and for this slight operation chloroform 
was given him. ‘Two hours after, he was dead ; and the jury had declared simply 
that this accident had happened under the influence of the chloroform. Multi- 
plying, as they do, especially among children, these catastrophes should open 
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the eyes of English surgeons, and render them more reserved in the employ- 
ment of this anesthetic in small operations. The responsibility is all the greater 
that the patient is subjected to the ‘ chloroformization’ without being able to 
know or understand its dangers. For the mere convenience of facilitating their 
operations, or to avoid slight pain, the English surgeons should not expose life. 
Otherwise, they must be subjected to the charge of being incorrigible, and care- 
less of the lives of their fellow-creatures. The question is suggested, how is it 
that in the presence of these repeated accidents, public opinion—not to say pub- 
lic indignation—does not so lift up its voice against this practice as to proscribe 
it and put it down?” 

We would add, why is chloroform used at all, while there is a safe anesthetic 
in sulphuric ether? Suppose, in the above case, the coroner had asked, ‘‘ Was 
the death unavoidable? Could the anesthesia have been produced by any other 
agent without risk to life?” What sufficient answer could have been given? It 


really seems to us that a grand jury would be justified in taking this matter in 
hand. 


” Extracts from a European Letter to the Medical Record from Prof. F. J. Bum- 
STEAD.—Personal interviews with the two physicians just named [Rollet and 
Diday], were most agreeable. Diday I dealt judge to be about 54 years of age. 
He looks not unlike our friend, Dr. A. C. Post, and has all the activity and 
vivacity of the latter. He was much interested to know whether anything was 
doing in America with regard to the prophylaxis of venereal, a subject which at 
present is engaging renewed attention, both in France and England. A novel 
and rather questionable idea advanced by Diday is the parasitic origin of all 
venereal diseases, including gonorrhea, His a:gument is this: It is the pre- 
rogative of organized beings to produce their like; venereal and other conta- 
ious diseases reproduce themselves, and hence must be of parasitic origin. 
iday expects that this view will yet be confirmed by the microscope. ey 
Arriving in Paris a few days afterwards, of course I made it one of my first 
objects to see Ricord, the Nestor of the syphilitic world, and one of the few 
bright lights of twenty years ago still remaining. I was told that I should be 
likely to find him the least occupied at about eleven o'clock in the evening, when 
his office hours, which commenced at four in the afternoon, were nearly over. 
Calling at this hour, however, I found his waiting-room still filled with patients, 
and he afterwards told me that he was rarely through before twelve or one 
o’clock. Ricord has ‘‘ aged,” as an would say, since sixteen years 
ago, but his activity and endurance may be inferred from the amount of work of 
which he is still capable. If any medical man ever had reason to be satisfied 
with the well-merited honors that all confer upon him in his green old age, it is 
certainly he. There was no time to talk over with him any of the mooted ques- 
tions of syphilis, but there is no doubt (and my friend, Dr. Atlee, of Philadel- 
phia, will please notice the fact) that Ricord now admits in full the recent doc- 
trines upon venereal diseases, including the duality of virus, the contagiousness 
of the secretions of secondary lesions and the blood, and also vaccinal syphilis. 
Such was the universal testimony of his friends in Paris, and I afterwards heard 
the same from Mr. Acton, in London, who had recently spent several days with 
Ricord, and had freely conversed with him upon these topics. ° . ° 
: From Fournier's lecture-room I went into Maissonneuve’s wards, where I found 
him making his visit and surrounded by a crowd of students. On being intro- 
duced to him, he stopped to compliment the success of American Surgery, and, 
among several instances, mentioned the remarkable results obtained in ovarioto- 
my as compared with the results of the operation in Paris. I suggested 
that the atmosphere of hospitals was peculiarly unfavorable to this opera- 
tion, but I soon found that I had touched him in a tender spot, for he immedi- 
ately began a lecture oe at least twenty minutes, in which he attempted to 
show that atmospheric and local influences have nothing whatever to do with the 
success or failure of any operation, and that everything depends upon the skill 
of the surgeon! ‘‘ When we know how to operate in cases of ovariotomy as 
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well as American surgeons,” said he, ‘‘ we shall have equally as good results.” 
One of the internes whispered to me that this was a favorite idea of Maisson- 
neuve, and that I had better not reply to his arguments if I wanted to see any- 
thing of his service, since he would keep on talking all day. Maissonneuve is 
as fond of using the écraseur and his urethrotome as ever. 


Heart Disease in the British Army.—Nearly three years ago Lord De Gre 
appointed a Committee, of which a most able soldier, General Eyre, is presi- 
dent, to report on the influence on health of the accoutrements and knapsack, 
and to recommend alterations in equipment. This Committee has presented two 
reports, and has been busy in carrying on experiments and trials with different 
equipments for the last three years. 7 

The objects which the Committee appear to have contemplated were, to reduce 
to the utmost the weigut carried by the infantry soldier, and to distribute this 
weight on the best mechanical principles. They have gained six pounds by les- 
sening the ae t of the belts and pouch, and by substituting a bag for the 
framed knapsack, They have then lessened the articles in the kit, which the 
soldier carries himself, to the smallest number consistent with his comfort and 
health ; in this way they have lightened his load some three or four pounds more. 
They have then so arranged this weight that every part of the body on which 
weight can be put takes some share, theugh the greater part is brought by the 
yoke fairly on the shoulder-blades, directly over the centre of gravity. The 
straps are so placed as not to press unduly anywhere, and the general result is 
to give a man as much freedom as can ever be hoped for when a heavy weight 
must necessarily be borne. 

The Committee has also arranged for an immense amount of ammunition 
(ninety rounds, we believe) being carried on emergency, though they are care- 
ful to explain that this is only intended for special ovcasions.—London Lancet. 


Alcoholic Treatment of Disease.—In an article on this subject in tne Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, the experience of Mr. Higginbottom of Nottingham is 
quoted, who for thirty years has never prescribed stimulants, anu iinds his results 
perfectly satisfactory ; of Dr. Collenette, of Germany, who says: 

‘* For twenty-one years I have banished all intoxicants from my practice, and 
during that period I have not made fewer than 180,000 medical visits, and I hesi- 
tate not to say that the recoveries have been more numerous and more rapid than 
they were during the five years I followed the usual practice, and administered 
brandy, wine, and beer.” 

Mr. Smith, the governor of the Edinburgh jail, states that out of 150,000 
criminals who had passed through his hands—many of whom had been great 
drinkers, and whose liquor was cut off when they crossed the jail door—not one 
case of injury had occurred by the drink being taken from the person at once. 


The Great Salt Lake of Utah.—While in the Territory I visited that vast 
natural deposit of chloride of sodium, Salt Lake, and with several friends tried 
the experiment of bathing in it. We waded out from the shore until the water 
reached our arm-pits, when our feet were raised from the bottom and we remained 
suspended. The specific gravity of the water is so great that we were enabled to 
float upon the surface without moving hand or foot. We folded our arms and 
sat up in the lake, only sinking to near the arms, and we floated about like corks. 
The sensation was most novel and peculiar. 

The fact is, that the entire volume of the lake is a saturated solution of salt, 
the water being charged to its maximum capacity; and we were told that four 
buckets of water, made, when evaporated, one-fourth the volume of pure salt. 

The wind was blowing quite fresh while we were in the lake, and the spray fell 
upon our heads and in our eyes, causing most acute pain. In a very few minutes 
after we came out of the water our bodies were encrusted with an armor of salt, 
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and our hair was also frosted over with it, giving us the appearance of very great 
longevity. We felt exceedingly uncomfortable in this saline covering, and were 
puzzled as to how we should dispose of it, until some one suggested that we 
should go to a fresh water spring near by, and dissolve the salt, which we did. 
We did not see a fish or other living animal or reptile in the lake, and I doubt if 
animal life could be sustained there. 

As is very generally known, this vast body of water (something like eighty by 
thirty miles in extent) receives several quite large fresh-water streams, but has 
no visible outlet. 

Ever since it was first discovered it has been constantly contracting, and the 
water receding from the shores. The water of the Salt Lake has a greater specific 
gravity, and a greater amount of solid matter than any other known, with the 
exception of that of the Dead Sea. 

One hundred parts of the water by weight were found to contain, after evapo- 
ration, 22.422 of solid matter, in which were the following constituents : 

Sulphate of Soda, ‘ ‘ 1.834 
Chloride of Magnesium, 0.252 


22.282 
a trace of chloride of calcium; or within 2.298 of the amount of solid matter 
found in the water of the Dead Sea.—Col. Marcy’s Army Life on the Border. 


Dr. Bumstreap has resigned his post of Lecturer upon Materia Medica at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and Dr. James W. McLane has been ap- 
pointed in his place. Dr. Bumstead has accepted the appointment of Professor 
of Venereal Diseases at the same College. 

It is stated that nine Surgeons of the United States Army have recently died 
in Texas from yellow fever. 

Four surgeons of the U. S. Volunteers are ordered to be honorably mustered 
out of the service. This leaves but one surgeon, U.S.V., in service. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
For THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, AvGusT 3lst, 1857. 
DEATHS. 


Males.|Females.| Total. 
Deaths during the week - 


- baa 53 53 106 
Ave. morta'ity of corresponding weeks for ten years, 1856—1866 | 53.6| 54.0 | 107.6 
Average corrected to increased population - - - = 00 00 118.67 
Deaths of personsabove90 - - - 1 0 1 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED.—Ninth Annual Report of the Chicago Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, for the year ending May 1, 1867.—Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors for Public Institutions of the City of Boston, for the Financial Year 1866-67. 


MARRIED,—At Pepperell, 28th ult., Ellery C. Clarke, M.D., of Holliston, to Mrs. Carrie 
L. McCammon, of Cincinnati, Ohio, daughter of John Loring, Esq., of P. 


Diep,—At Bucksfield, Me., Aug. 4, Dr. A. A. Child, 34.—In New York, Aug. 4, Charles 
E. Morgan, M.D., in the 34th year of his age. 


DEATHS IN Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, August 31st, 106. Males, 53— 
Females, 53. Accident, 3—apoplexy, 2—inflammation of the bowels, 3—congestion of the 
brain, 1—disease of the brain, 1—inflammation of the brain, 1—bronchitis, 2—burns, 1— 
cancer, 2—cholera infantum, 23—consumption, 8—convulsions, 2—croup, 1—debility, 2— 
diarrhoea, 4—dropsy, 2—dropsy of the brain, 4—drowned, 1—dysentery, 5—scarlet fever, 3 
—typhoid fever, 3—disease of the heart, 1—infantile disease, 2—inflammation, 1—disease 
of the kidneys, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 1—marasmus, 6—old age, 3—paralysis, 1— 
puerperal disease, 2—scrofula, 1—smallpox, 1—suicide, 1—sunstroke, 1—unknown, 9— 
whooping cough, 1. 

Under 5 years of age, 56—between 5 and 20 years, 7—between 20 and 40 years, 17—be- 
40 years, 13—above 60 years, 13. Born in the United States, 81—Ireland, 21 
— other places, 4. 
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